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IGMA DELTA CHI will assemble in 

Milwaukee this fall to shape the 

destiny of the society for another 
year and, undoubtedly, for many, many 
more if the plans now. being arranged 
materialize. We have every assurance that 
they will. 

Convention delegates will soon be 
elected by the 49 undergraduate chap- 
ters and the 36 chartered professional 
chapters, each entitled to one vote in 
convention. And these are the votes that 
govern the fraternity’s 15,000 living mem- 
bers, the largest journalistic organization 
of its kind in the world. 

With the Armistice weekend chosen for 
this year’s meeting, the comfortable Hotel 
Pfister as the site, the Marquette under- 
graduate chapter is more than eager to 
have its hospitality tested by the dele- 
gates, associate and professional members, 
national officers and wives. 

While it is still too early to print a 
complete convention program we can re- 
peat some of the Marquette chapter’s plans 
to entertain registrants as outlined at both 
Chicago and Washington when they so 
actively sought the convention for 1948. 

Reinforced by invitations from Wiscon- 
sin’s governor, the mayor of Milwaukee, 
the city’s Convention Bureau, and the 
Wisconsin Centennial Committee, the 
Marquette chapter now has enlisted the 
aid of a recently reactivated Milwaukee 
professional chapter. The plans include, 
as a part of the social program, a banquet 
to be sponsored by the Milwaukee Jour- 
nal; a luncheon with entertainment by the 
Milwaukee Sentinel; arrangements to tele- 
vise the convention banquet; sightseeing 
tours of the city, newspaper plants and 
radio stations. 

The professional program will be stud- 
ded with professional journalists, of both 
the shirt sleeve and executive variety. 
An occasional speaker from “outside” the 
profession will be featured. And, too, the 
convention agenda will include adequate 
time to tackle the usual and unusual prob- 
lems confronting the fraternity. 

And there will be resolutions affecting 
the standards and ethics of the profession, 
and some probably won't, like resolution 
No. 5 of the 1921 convention which con- 
gratulated the newly elected fraternity 
president and his wife upon the birth of 
a daughter. Or the act of another conven- 
tion that in all solemnity required all 
pledges to wear shoes during initiations. 


NLIKE conventions of years ago, Sig- 
ma Delta Chi, now in its fortieth 
year (life begins at forty), attracts 

a considerable body of men actively en- 
gaged in the various fields of journalism. 
More and more the practicing journalist 
now recognizes, as does the physician, the 
lawyer and the educator, the necessity for 
occasional contact with many minds cop- 
ing with more or less identical problems 
and seeking the attainment of a common 

oal. 

Although rounding out 40 years of serv- 
ice to journalism, Sigma Delta Chi has 
held fewer conventions than that. The 


Kecord 


first was held in 1912, three years after 
the founding. The 1915 convention was 
cancelled at the last moment because of 
the inability of the University of Iowa 
chapter to prepare its part of the con- 
vention. 

The 1917 convention, awarded to the 
University of Illinois, was cancelled be- 
cause of the war, which also prevented 
the 1918 convention. The 1932 convention 
was cancelled because of general eco- 
nomic conditions. The 1942, ’43, ’44 and 
45 conventions were prevented by World 
War II. So far, 28 conventions have dotted 
the country, from coast to coast and from 
North to South. 


E first convention opened on April 

26, 1912, at DePauw University, Green- 
castle, Indiana. It was Laurence Sloan, 
later to become the first national president 





N searching for information on pre- 
| vious conventions of the frater- 
nity, we found much material, 
more than we could use. One item, 
however, reminds us of something we 
should have mentioned in an earlier 
issue of THE QuILL. 

The item, reflecting upon the 1924 
convention at Indiana University, 
reads: “And at almost the last mo- 
ment Secretary George Pierrot found 
himself unable to attend, and Mrs. 
Pierrot, a Washington Theta Sigma 
Phi, went to Bloomington with his 
records, to take his place.” 

Taking Editor Carl Kesler’s place for 
a couple of issues—well, at least oc- 
cupying a prominent position at his 

i as been Mrs. Kesler. While 
Carl was confined to a hospital for 
several weeks late this Spring, Sue, as 
you knew her at the Washington con- 
vention last year, answered to the call 
of “copy girl” and “stenographer” and 

ormed well in the emergency. 
Step aside, professionals, we wish to 
bow to an amateur lady of the press! 





by acclamation, who had inspired the 
then eleven chapters to gather in conven- 
tion. Eighteen official delegates, and the 
rest of the DePauw chapter were present. 
Washington, the most distant arm of the 
fraternity, was represented by proxy, but 
Virginia, later the reprobate of the fra- 
ternity, was not represented. 

As Mitchell Charnley says in his history 
of the fraternity, “Sigma Delta Chis first 
convention was the certificate of gradua- 
tion from swaddling clothes.” THe QumLL 
was established; the pro rata transporta- 
tion scheme was devised; the ritual re- 
vised; the constitution amended; national 
officers elected; permanent committees ap- 
pointed; a numbering system for pins and 
members was established; a grip devised; 
a charter to the Setvendie of Formal. 
vania granted; supplies arranged for and 





the new secretary was placed under a 
$1000 bond. 

It was decided that if a negative vote 
were cast against a petitioner for a char- 
ter the petition should be laid on the ta- 
ble for 30 days, then reconsidered. (This 
provision remains in the Constitution to- 
day and was recently used in the cases of 
the University of Idaho and Denver Uni- 
versity petitions. Both received negative 
votes and are again up for consideration, 
after a 30-day delay.) 

The two days of business sessions gave 
scant time for all the work at hand. Exec- 
utive Council members still at work long 
after midnight on the last day of the ses- 
sions, hurriedly boarded the last train to 
leave Greencastle that night and shouted 
their votes from the windows on the sev- 
eral remaining issues. 

One is almost reminded of the Chicago 
convention two years ago. A fire at the 
previously selected LaSalle Hotel forced 
cancellations of plans there and the Stev- 
ens was secured instead. But it was avail- 
able for only two and a half days instead 
of the generous three and a half as for- 
merly planned. The order of business re- 
mained the same, none was cut. As one 
weary delegate later wrote, “The conven- 
tion didn’t adjourn, it collapsed.” 


years, we cannot escape referring to the 

dominating motives which prevailed. 
For its first dozen years it was an intro- 
spective organization, ambitious to be in- 
fluential and honored in the ranks of jour- 
nalists. At the same time it was burdened 
with the problems of the World War I 
years. 

The 1920 convention at the University of 
Oklahoma ended secrecy in the society. 
The honorary aspect had already died. 
Thus the formative period had ended and 
the energy of three thousand members 
was liberated and devoted to larger pur- 
poses. 

The national conventions were, up until 
the seventeenth convention, traditionally 
three-day legislative sessions. The Minne- 
apolis meeting was a radical departure. 
Meeting on the campus of the university, 
it featured two days of practical shop talks 
and floor discussions of journalistic prob- 
lems and a series of professional addresses 
by leading editors, writers, and press asso- 
ciation men. Conventions have followed 
and improved upon this pattern ever since. 

It was not until 1937 that the fraternity 
again turned the spotlight of self-scrutiny 
upon itself. The Topeka convention acted 
on a plan that revamped the national or- 
ganization and broadened its sphere of in- 
fluence. It concluded an effort to substi- 
tute the word “society” for “fraternity” 
in all identification of Sigma Delta Chi 
but the proposal proved unpopular. 

The Washington, D. C., convention last 
year again went into a study of the fra- 
ternity’s basic structure (including a sim- 
ilar proposal to change the name.) 

When not focusing attention upon inter- 
nal problems, the conventions have been 
busy attending to the fraternity’s funda- 
mental purposes—primarily, better train- 
ed journalists and the furtherance of high- 
er ethics and better standards of journal- 
ism. 

Of Sigma Delta Chi conventions, it can 
almost always be said, “this is the best one 
yet.” And that’s the same spirit we have 
as we prepare to go to Milwaukee this 
fall, to give Milwaukee a convention that 
will make it famous. 

Victor E. Bluedorn 


I‘ recalling the conventions of other 
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Accreditation—A Forward Step 
JPW pecsnistnn oon of journalism schools is another 


promising step in the progress toward a profes- 

sional level for editorial workers that has been 
advocated by Sigma Delta Chi since it was founded. 
The first thirty-four institutions to meet standards set 
up by the American Council on Education for Jour- 
nalism—standards established, it should be remem- 
bered, by both working journalists and teachers—are 
announced in this issue of THE QUILL. 

Accreditation has had its critics and will no doubt 
continue to have them. Some of these may be dis- 
gruntled educators or die-hard editors who are sus- 
picious of all academic approaches to journalism. 
Others are sincere teachers or able journalists who 
feel that the press’ role in society is at once too vital 
and too intangible to be fixed in channels of training. 
The latter are unlikely to have any quarrel with edu- 
cation for journalism in itself. Their concern will be 
with how accrediting journalism schools may affect it. 

The evidence is all that the men who led the ac- 
creditation program believe deeply in liberal as well as 
specialized education for journalism and are under no 
illusion that their formula is the final word on the sub- 
ject. Earl English, executive secretary of the ACEJ 
who framed the accreditation questionnaire, sent THE 
QUILL an editorial from the Dallas Morning News 
that made the latter point clear. After congratulating 
Texas colleges which had been accredited the News 
went on to point out “that this does not mean that 
other schools are not professionally competent.” Dr. 
English called the editorial “a very fine statement.” 

Speaking at the 25th anniversary of the University 
of Nebraska school of journalism, Frank L. Mott, dean 
of Missouri’s famed school and another leader in the 
accrediting program, listed three measuring sticks for 
professional ranking of an occupation. The first of 
them was “requirement of both liberal and specialized 
education.” (Italics ours.) In comparing lengths of 
curriculum for various professions, Dean Mott said 
that journalism contains a larger proportion of liberal 
arts than any. 

Explaining the accrediting program to the American 
Society of Newspaper Editors, which had a major role 
in it, Dwight Marvin, editor of the Record Newspapers 
of Troy, N. Y., and chairman of the ACEJ, said: 


“Let’s not forget that is something that is looking 
far ahead. . . .It is a long row we have to hoe, but 
we have made a beginning and we visualized the time, 
not when any man who wants to go into the news 
paper profession must have a degree in journalism 
but when, if a man comes from an accredited institu 
tion and applies for a job . . . you will know he has 
a background and he will probably make good.” 

That is all we can ask and it still leaves accredita 
tion a long forward step. Medicine and law were in 
the university curriculum at medieval Oxford and 
Paris but it was only within comparatively modern 
times that the physician or the attorney practically 
had to have a recognized degree to practice. Yet the 
quack and the shyster are still by no means extinct. 


Neither Ethical Nor Smart 
5 IGMA Delta Chi has publicly disapproved the Na 


tional Physicians’ Committee contest which of 

fered $3,000 in prize money for editorial cartoons 
opposing socialization of medicine. After citing the 
fraternity’s adherence to an ethical code that demands 
objective treatment of editorial matter, “uninfluenced 
by any who would seek to use journalism to achieve 
their own ends,” the resolution concludes: 

“Therefore, the executive council of Sigma Delta 
Chi feels an obligation in expressing disapproval of 
the contest sponsored by the National Physicians’ 
Committee, which offers prizes for cartoons express 
ing a certain point of view. This executive council be 
lieves that while some cartoonists can support the 
viewpoint of the National Physicians’ Committee in 
full honesty, others cannot and would not except in 
the hope of being rewarded. This possibility leads us 
to deplore the physicians’ committee contest and others 
like it as repugnant to journalistic ethics.” 

THE QuILL would like to reiterate that this resolu- 
tion does not in any way express Sigma Delta Chi’s 
opinion that socialized medicine is practicable or im 
practicable, desirable or undesirable. It simply puts the 
fraternity on record against what it considers an un 
ethical attempt to influence editorial opinion. As a 
working newspaperman, the editor would like to point 
out further to whoever dreamed up the contest that 
as a piece of public relations it was anything but smart. 
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1 THE YEARS SINC!’ PEARL HARBOR have proved that the oil industry 
must grow to meet 


8 responsibilities to you. Today the American people 
as 1 1935 Standard Oil and the other 34,000 
and marketing companies 1n the oi! bus:- 
ness work harder thar. ever t- meet your demand. 


use over twice as m. 
producing, refining, transportir 





3. FOR NEW REFINERY UNITS like the catalytic cracker above, for new 
oil wells, new pipe lines and many other facilities to bring you more 
oil, we will have spent a total of about $600,000,000 in 1946, 1947 
and 1948 We had to borrow a large part of that. Every month, we add 
to our skilled, hard-working employee group, which now numbers over 
46,000 men and women. 


Standard Oil Company Ganoaro 


(INDIANA) 


ard Oil’s 1948 institutional adverti 
ghout the Middle West with a 


...but that was years ago. And, 
just like Bill, this whole nation 


in the last few years has grown 


sements, appea 


total circulatio 









Once those shoes were"big enough" 


and stretched far beyond the 
limits of many things that 


once were “big enough” for it. 








2. IN 1947 THIS DRILLING CREW and the other employees of this com- 
pany and its subsidiary companies broke records for producing crude oil, 
for manufacturing and distributing finished products. This year we are 
out to bring you still more of the gasoline, fuel o1l and other petroleum 
products which you and the nation need so urgently 





4 DURING THE MONTHS JUST AHEAD you may not be able to drive into 
a service station just any time and get all the gasoline you want. But 
this problem and others can and will be solved. Working together as 
free men and women, the American people will continue to grow, to 
produce, to earn for themselves more and more of the things that make 


life better for everyone. 
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Top Graduates 


SDX Honors 
307 Young 
Journalists 


IGMA Delta Chi this summer named 

261 men and women graduates in 

journalism for scholastic distinction 

and cited 46 men for special leadership in 

colleges and universities in which the 
fraternity has chapters. 

The annual awards were announced by 
Kenneth R. Marvin, head of the depart- 
ment of technical journalism at Iowa 
State College and vice-president in charge 
of undergraduate affairs for the fraternity. 

Scholarship Award certificates were 
given the 261 who qualified by graduating 
in the top 10 per cent of their classes. Col- 
lege work for three years was considered 
in all courses, in keeping with fraternity 
policy of encouraging broad preparation 
for journalism. 

The “Citations for Achievement” went 
to men selected as outstanding. Character, 
scholarship and competence to perform 
journalistic tasks were considered by com 
mittees composed of student, faculty and 
professional members of the fraternity. 
Selection was not limited to members of 
Sigma Delta Chi. 

The citations for achievement went to: 

Clarence A. Sellers, Baylor University. 

Paul Robert Lyons. Boston University. 

William Tobin, Butler University. 

Victor Bogart, University of California. 

Jan. R. Klinkert, University of Califor 
nia. 

Mason Edward Miller, 
Colorado. 

Donald LeRoy Tourtelot, DePauw Uni 
versity. 

Robert D. Baldwin, Drake University. 

John S. McKenzie, Emory University. 

Leon Odell Griffith, University of Flor- 
ida. 

William H. Burson, University of Geor 
gia. 

Peter S. Hackes, Grinnell College. 

Ira William Cole, University of Illinois. 

Clifford Loren Ellis, Indiana University. 

Dean Wolf, Iowa State College. 

William T. Smith Jr., University of Kan 
sas. 

Roger C. Medlin, Kansas State College. 

Earl Lawrence Bujol, Louisiana State 
University. 

Eugene Sleevi, Marquette University. 

Clifford Heinzel, University of Miami. 

Bruce D. Callander, University of Mich- 
igan. 

James Burlingame Jr., Michigan State 
College. 

Lowell D. Mills, University of Minne- 
sota. 

Harold S. Johnson, University of Mis- 
souri. / 

John F. Brunett, Montana State Uni- 
versity. 

George Patrick Miller Jr., University 
of Nebraska. 

Lloyd Rogers, University of Nevada. 

Coleman J. Barry, University of North 
Dakota. 
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University of 


1948 


HONOR JOURNALIST’S MEMORY—Taking a leading part in Henry 


W. Grady Day at the University of Georgia’s Grady school of journalism 
were (from left) Prof. E. M. Coulter, speaker who heads the history de- 
partment: Emmit Noland, president of Georgia chapter of Sigma Delta Chi 
which sponsors the celebration, and William H. Burson, former chapter 
president now with the United Press in Atlanta. Burson was chosen both 
as the outstanding journalism graduate for 1948 and a SDX scholar. 


Jerry Wallace Poole, Northwestern Uni 
versity. 

Robert William McCreanor, Ohio Uni 
versity. 

Calvin W. Mayne, Ohio State Univer 
sity. 

Charles Leland Ward, University of Ok 
lahoma. 

Joe H. Hodges, Oklahoma A. & M. Col 
lege. 

Robert B. Frazier, University of Oregon. 

Robert P. Knoll, Oregon State College. 

Richard Homer Sarge, Penn State Col 
lege. 

Warren Richard Young, Purdue Uni 
versity. 

Robert F. Karolevitz, 
State College. 

Richard Edwin Eshleman, University of 
Southern California. 

Ernest Conine, Southern Methodist Uni 
versity. 

Walter Joseph Mordaunt, Syracuse Uni 
versity. 

Arnold L. Snyderman, Temple Univer 
sity. 

Ben Rieves Hartley, University of Tex 
as. 

James Douglas Stuart, University of 
Washington. 

Frederick Pembroke Loeffler, Washing- 
ton and Lee University, and 

Glenn E. Miller, University of Wiscon 
sin. 


South Dakota 


are: 
BAYLOR UNIVERSITY—Ebb C. 
Murphy. 

BOSTON UNIVERSITY — William C. 
Crowley, Siegfried M. Turner, Mrs. Cath 
erine H. Howe, Don F. McQuide, F. Va 
lerie Parkin, Joseph Robinson, William 
Shay, William R. von Bergen, Leonard 


Wire of the scholarship award 





Chusmir. 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA— Mar 
cia Gray, Jack Howard, Ross Eugene 
Chichester, Alfred Earl Tomlinson, Cath 
erine Corrinne Reid, Gloria Winden New 
quist. 

UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO—James 
A. Bjustrom, Mason E. Miller, Robert B 
Loper, Gordon P. Tompkins. 

DRAKE UNIVERSITY—Evelyn A. Ce 
lander. 

EMORY UNIVERSITY—Clark E. Har 
rison Jr., John S. McKenzie, Robert S 
Marker. 

UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA—Garth S 
Germond, George Edward Hathaway 

UNIVERSITY OF GEORGIA—William 
H. Burson, J. Paul Williams, James Speir 
Collins, Cecile Doughty, Shirley Iris Zeig 
ler, James Edgar Hilley, Kentwyn DeRen 
ne, Edmund W. Jackson Jr., Rebecca 
Elizabeth Porter, Betty J. Garland. 

UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS—Charles 
W. Reene, George A. Eisenhuth, Margot L. 
Flock, Adelaide V. Jauch, Edward G. Stra 
ble, Kenneth A. Murison, Norman Kranz, 
Albert J. DeBarr, Phyllis J. Buescher, 
Merrill E. Prichard, Grace H. Olsen, Joan 
T. Collins, Lois Y. Link, Lincoln R. Samel 
son, William L. Hoke, Thomas P. Nelson, 
Edgar P. Lemmon Jr., Robert H. Patrick, 
Katherine E, Simpson. 

INDIANA UNIVERSITY—Mary Janet 
Protsman, Robert E. Sachs, Donald Guy 
Campbell, William W. Brooks, Elizabeth 
Ann DeLong, Donald Edwin Battle. 

UNIVERSITY OF IOWA—Richard 
Chadwick Brooks, James Louis Doolittle, 
Harry Bob Fawcett, Robert Ernest Tripp, 
Kenneth Eugene Eble, Samuel J. Gottes 
feld, Arthur Hinrichs Heusinkveld, Mer 
ritt C. Ludwig, William Andrew Miller, 
Rosanna DeWitt, Nancy Elizabeth Green, 


{Continued on Page 12| 
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First List 


34 Colleges 
Accredited 
By ACEJ 


Sain and departments of jour- 





nalism in thirty-four colleges and 

universities have been accredited by 
the American Council of Education for 
Journalism. Announcement of the initial 
list of approved institutions was made 
this summer following two years of visi- 
tations by newspapermen and journalism 
teachers. 

Between forty and fifty institutions 
had asked to be inspected for accredita- 
tion after receiving a questionnaire 
evolved by the ACEJ as a standard for in- 
struction in journalism. Others, which did 
not apply at first, are expected to do so 
and a deadline of September 30 has been 
set for application for visitation during 
the 1948-49 college year. 

The accreditation program actually 
represents a movement that goes back 
nearly two decades. It is the first practi- 
cal step taken towards professional stand- 
ardization of journalism teaching in 
which working journalists, as well as 
teachers, had a part. In this it can be said 
to parallel the long established practice 
of medical and bar associations, for exam- 
ple, to concern themselves actively with 
the teaching of medicine and law. 

The ACEJ first took shape ten years 
ago when Dean Kenneth Olson of the 
Medill school of journalism at Northwest- 
ern University, then president of the 
American Association of Schools and De- 
partments of Journalism, induced leading 
newspaper organizations to serve on such 
a group. These included the American 
Society of Newspaper Editors, the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Publishers Association, 
the Inland Daily Press Association, the 
Southern Newspaper Publishers Associa- 
tion and the National Editorial Associa- 
tion as well as journalism school deans. 

Preliminary studies extended over a 
number of years—it was learned, for ex- 
ample, that more than 500 institutions 
were teaching journalism, many of them 
ineptly—until the ACEJ was reorganized 
in 1944 under the chairmanship of Dwight 
Marvin, editor of The Record Newspapers, 
Troy, N. Y. A special accreditation com- 
mittee was then set up by the ACEJ. 
This was composed of four teachers and 
three newspapermen and was headed by 
Norval D. Luxon of Ohio State Univer- 
sity, president of the AASDJ. 

Funds were secured from member 
groups and from the Carnegie Foundation 
and Earl English was loaned to the ACEJ 
by the University of Missouri as a full 
time executive secretary. He evolved a 
questionnaire representing ideas of teach- 
ers and working journalists on standards 
to be met by colleges in teaching jour- 
nalism. After further revision by the 
ACEJ, this questionnaire was submitted 
to the 120 institutions granting degrees in 
journalism. 





LEAD IN ACCREDITING OF JOURNALISM SCHOOLS—Dwight Marvin 
(left), editor of the Record Newspapers at Troy, N. Y., is chairman of the 
Council on Education for Journalism. Norval D. Luxom (right) of Ohio State 
University heads the seven man accreditation committee of the ACE]. 


CTUAL visitation was made by a 

committee composed of one journal- 

ism educator and two newspaper- 
men. One of the newspapermen was se- 
lected from the school’s immediate neigh- 
borhood and the other from some distance 
away. 

If a school asked for accreditation in 
advertising, a representative of the News- 
paper Advertising Executives Association 
accompanied the visiting committee as 
counsel. The field of radio journalism was 
served in the same way through assistance 
from the Council on Radio Journalism. 
The executive secretary visited all schools 
to help provide continuity of judgment 
from school to school. 

In addition to the quantitative measure 
ments provided by the questionnaire and 
the appraisals by visitors, the committee 
developed a system of studying the suc- 
cess of graduates on their first jobs. 

Recent graduates of schools under study 
were appraised by employers as to apti- 
tude on a rating scale devoted to general 
qualifications. Each graduate was also ap- 
praised in his specific field of work such 
as radio, advertising or news. 

The average of the individual scores for 
each 1946 graduating class was then used 
as a further criterion in estimating each 
school’s success in teaching journalism. 

The accrediting was done by major 
courses in various fields of journalism. 
The institutions accredited in one or more 
sequences (the University of Wisconsin’s 
department of agricultural journalism 
was listed separately in the formal ACEJ 
release as a thirty-fifth institution) were: 


University of California. 
University of Colorado. 
Columbia University. 
Emory University. 
University of Georgia. 
University of Illinois. 
Indiana University. 
Iowa State College. 

State University of Iowa. 
University of Kansas. 
Kansas State College. 
University of Kentucky. 
Louisiana State University. 


Marquette University. 

University of Michigan. 

University of Minnesota. 

University of Missouri. 

Montana State University. 

Northwestern University. 

Ohio State University. 

Oklahoma A. & M. College. 

University of Oklahoma. 

University of Oregon. 

Pennsylvania State College. 

Rutgers University. 

South Dakota State College. 

University of Southern California. 

Stanford University. 

Syracuse University. 

University of Texas. 

Texas State College for Women. 

University of Washington. 

Washington & Lee University. 

University of Wisconsin. 

Thirty-one schools received approval in 
the news-editorial sequence. These were: 
California, Colorado, Columbia, Emory, 
Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, 
Kansas State, Kentucky, Louisiana State, 
Marquette, Michigan, Minnesota, Mis- 
souri, Montana, Northwestern, Ohio State, 
Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania State, 
Rutgers, Southern California, Stanford, 
Syracuse, Texas, Texas State College for 
Women, Washington, Wisconsin, and 
Washington and Lee. 

Radio journalism programs received the 
Council’s endorsement in 13 schools. 

They were: Emory, Georgia, Illinois, 
Iowa, Kansas State, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Montana, Northwestern, Ohio State, Ore- 
gon, Syracuse, and Wisconsin. 

Programs are approved in the field of 
advertising in twelve schools: Illinois, 
Indiana, Iowa, Iowa State, Kentucky, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, Pennsyl- 
vania State, Syracuse, Texas, and Wash- 
ington, 

In advertising-management seven 
schools were cited: Emory, Kansas, 
Northwestern, Oklahoma, Oklahoma A. 
& M., Oregon, and Rutgers. 

Illinois, Indiana, Louisiana State and 


[Concluded on Page 10} 
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Ivory Tower? 


He Picks 
Ponies as 
J-Course 


By LEONARD HALPERT 





Many a newspaper editor, peering 
down his non-academic nose, still 
pictures them as a breed of impractical 
kids, never-never journalists, and maybe 
worse. And possibly so in some—or even 
many—instances. 

Certainly not so, however, in the case 
of Byron Rice, 24-year-old Sigma Delta 
Chi who just got his master’s degree 
from Northwestern University’s Medill 
school of journalism. As part of his aca- 
demic preparation Rice recently finished 
a course in—of all subjects—Handicap- 
ping Horses. 

Today he’s probably the only young 
journalism graduate in the nation who 
earned part of a college degree by cram- 
ming over racetrack records, speed con- 
version, and jockeys’ weights. What's 
more, as a mere student Rice proved 
about 5 per cent more dependable, horse- 
wise, than Chicago’s professional handi- 
cappers. 

It all started last March. That month 
Rice enrolled for three credits of Special- 
ized Reporting under the tutelage of 
Prof. Curtis D. MacDougall (Wisconsin 
31), author, former editor and current 
third-party candidate for U. S. senator. 

In that advanced course, capping six 
quarters of intensive reporting, the stu 
dent isn’t expected to become a classroom 
expert in any particular journalistic field. 
Rather he’s encouraged to study critically 
how the press treats his specialty and how, 
if at all, such treatment might be im- 


t= journalism students? 


IS THAT HORSE STILL RUNNING?—Byron Rice (right) alibis for one of 
his off-the-mark race selections, made during a unique graduate course in 
reporting in which he handicapped horses. Prof. Curtis D. MacDougall of 
Northwestern University (who himself never bet on a horse in his life) 
dutifully checks his student with the Racing Form. 


proved. Thus he’s able to prepare himself 
for specialization later in his career. 

When signing up for the course, the 
students are given a wide open hand. “It’s 
your money and your course,’ Dr. Mac 
Dougall likes to tell enrollees, “so take 
your choice of fields.” 

And the students do. Usually, however, 
they dig into such standard (and dig 
nified) reportorial areas as labor rela- 
tions, housing, business, race relations 
and science. One such was Arthur J. Sni 
der, now Chicago Daily News science 
writer, who first hunted microbe news in 





strictly from an ivory tower. 





F newspapers print turf editions why shouldn't students of 
journalism learn how to forecast races? Byron Rice, who took 
a master’s degree in journalism at Northwestern University 
this June, plumped for horse handicapping when he was allowed 
to pick his own course in specialized reporting. 

What's more, Rice did pretty well at it, as even his some- 
what embarrassed instructor was forced to concede. Leonard A. 
Halpert, a classmate, tells the story and The Quill recommends 
it especially to the attention of that hardy but vanishing breed 
of editors who regard all classroom instruction in journalism as 


Rice, who returned to college after nearly three years in the 
Army Air Forces, has gone to work for the Chicago Sun-Times. 
Halpert. another Air Force veteran who served in Africa and 
Italy, is a graduate of Brooklyn College who came west to enter 
Medill school where he expects to take his master’s degre this 
month. Like Rice, he is a Sigma Delta Chi and he won the chap- 
ter’s Harrington Memorial Award for his work at Medill. 
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two specialized reporting courses unde1 


Prof. MacDougall 


UT Rice wanted something different 

It is obvious to the most highbrow 

reader that many newspapers publish 
special turf editions. Also, he had not a 
little liking for sports in general and 
horseracing in particular. In short, the 
demand was there and he wanted to pre 
pare to supply it. 

It was, of course, a mighty hop-skip-and 
jump from a staid college campus to a 
breezy racetrack oval. But Rice, a blunt 
pragmatist, took it. He straightway ap 
proached Dr. MacDougall and, after a bit 
of earnest salesmanship, got a reluctant 
professorial okav for his idea 

Some weeks later the student handi 
capper consulted his statistical records 
and found out he hadn't done badly. He 
had analyzed 39 races and picked 17 win 
ners, for a score of 40 per cent. Chicago’s 
newspaper handicappers, by way of com 
parison, during the same period selected 
winning horses only some 35 per cent of 
the time. 

Of course, as Rice quickly points out, if 
his handicapping had covered an entire 
racing season the win-ratio would have 
been far lower. Matter of fact, by and 
large the nation’s most dependable dope 
sheet—the Daily Racing Form—is about 
29 per cent accurate in handicapping 

Financially, Rice would have beaten the 
races. But not by much. On paper, plac 
ing a fictional $2 wager on each of the 
39 races, he made $7.30. Admittedly there’s 
nothing fabulous about this figure, but 
how many steady horse players can boast 
merely of having broken even? 

[Continued on Page 14} 
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Makes Letters to Editor Pay 





Daily Kansan Gets Ideas, 
Action From Its Readers 


By CLARKE M. THOMAS 


NLY cranks write letters to news- 
papers? Not at the University of 
Kansas where the “Letters to the 

Editor” column in the Daily Kansan is a 
recognized expression of and molder of 
student opinion. 

The staff of this campus newspaper 
makes the column pay its way in furnish 
ing ideas, information, and even such in 
tangibles as good will and leadership of 
student thought. 

The “Letters” column fills a need of any 
democratic society, and especially that 
of a college campus. Grievances in college 
are often trifles. But these add up, and 
there must be a way provided to “let off 
steam.” The column offers a chance for a 
marketplace of suggestions, criticisms, 
and complaints. 

For the Daily Kansan this opportunity 
has become a responsibility. In accepting 
letters it asks only that they be as short 
and to-the-point as possible, be signed by 
the writer, and be subject to reasonable 
editing by the newspapers’ editor-in-chief. 

The Daily Kansan prints as many let- 
ters as possible, on the theory that no edi 
tor can possibly know the effect any cer- 
tain letter may have. And at the Univer 
sity of Kansas some letters have had far- 
reaching consequences. 


DAILY KANSAN EDITORIAL PAGES—Letters to the editor, editorials and cartoons are combined in these typical 
pages to attract maximum reader attention. 


UCH was a letter complaining about 
dangerous traffic conditions in Law- 
rence, where the university is situa- 

ted. This disgruntled senior student men- 
tioned double-parking, trucks allowed on 
narrow streets, and stop-signs in the 
wrong places. He ended his letter with 
“What’s the use of going to college to pre- 
pare for life, if traffic conditions in Law- 
rence make it improbable you'll have that 
life very long?” 

As editor-in-chief of the Daily Kansan 
at the time I began investigating the prob 
lem raised in the letter. After interview 
ing the city police and members of the 
city safety council, I put the information 
into an editorial, printing it side by side 
with the letter to the editor which had 
started the whole business. 

For the next three days my mail bas- 
ket was full. Evidently other students felt 
the same way, and comments on poor traf- 
fic conditions on the city’s main cross 
town streets were in the majority. An ed- 
itorial campaign for better conditions 
seemed likely to meet with the hearty ap- 
proval of students. 

Using editorials, letters to the editor and 
editorial cartoons drawn by Dick Bibler, 
Daily Kansan syndicated cartoonist, we 
continued a vigorous campaign for two 





newspaper, hasn't regarded 

“Vox Pop” as a handy ash- 
can for subscriber complaints. 
On the contrary, it has put let- 
ters to the editor to a use that 
might well be studied by far 
older hands at editing a news- 
paper. 

The Kansan got ideas from its 
letters, played them in an edi- 
torial page tie-in with editorials 
and its nationally syndicated 
cartoonist, Dick Bibler, and got 
results. The results extended be- 
yond the university campus. 

The Kansan’s story is told by 
Clarke M. Thomas, who was its 
editor when the technique got 
rolling. A war veteran who 
fought in Germany and Czecho- 
slovakia with the 97th Division 
and helped occupy Japan, 
Clarke started his travels 
young. Taken to Africa as a 
baby by his missionary parents, 
he returned to Kansas for high 
school and college. 

He was elected to Phi Beta 
Kappa and chosen “outstanding 
senior man in journalism” at 
Kansas. He is a member of the 
University of Kansas chapter of 
Sigma Delta Chi and started 
reporting for the Hutchinson 
(Kan.) News-Herald in June. 


Te Daily Kansan, student 
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CAMPUS NEWSMEN PLAN EDITORIAL PAGE—Editor Clarke Thomas (right) and Cartoonist Dick Bibler discuss a luy- 
out based on a question raised in a letter to the editor. 


weeks. (The results were immediate in 
one sense—Daily Kansan reporters were 
barred from getting information at the 
Lawrence police station!) 

Many weeks later one-way signs began 
appearing on the cross-town streets which 
several students had complained about so 
vigorously in their letters. Three streets 
with high accident records were convert 
ed into one-way thoroughfares. 

A month after this accident-decreasing 
plan had been in effect the Lawrence 
chief of police told a reporter, “Since there 
have been comparatively few accidents on 
the one-way streets, it appears that the 
intended purpose of providing safer con 
ditions on these narrow streets has been 
accomplished.” 

Just a letter? Yet this single letter with 
its idea tossed into the marketplace of 
opinion has brought greater traffic safety 
to a city of 16,000 and a university of 9,000. 
The Daily Kansan’s “Letters” column in 
this instance gave an opportunity for com 
munity service as well as acting as a 
source of editorial ideas. 


ANDLING a letter which attacks a 
general situation is comparatively 
easy. How does the editor use letters 

which take a crack at some person or 
campus group? If the column is to carry 
out its avowed purpose of being a place 
where the currents of opinion meet, such 
letters must be published regardless of the 
toes trod upon. 

But what if the facts in the letters aren’t 
quite straight? Or what if the interpreta- 
tion of these facts seems unfair? Or what 
if the editor thinks the other side should 
have its say? 

My predecessors in the editor’s chair 
corrected obvious false statements of fact 
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by printing the correct information in an 
editor’s note at the end of the letter. Also 
they have always printed any answer to 
such a letter as soon as it was received. 

By way of experiment, I decided to get 
answers to controversial letters from those 
being attacked. When printed side by side 
with the original letter of criticism, the 
reader would have two sides of the ques 
tion and could judge for himself. 

Unexpected bonanzas came out of this 
policy. One of these came from a letter 
complaining strongly and bitterly about 
the manner in which tests were being 
given by the physics department. Rela 
tions between the Daily Kansan and that 
department had never been over-cordial, 
primarily because the department had al 
ways been a poor news source. 

Though personally convinced the letter 
was not only strongly-worded but one 
sided, I immediately took it to the physics 
department. The department head agreed 
to write an answer, which I assured him 
would be published alongside the letter of 
complaint. 

Returning for the letter, I expected to 
be met by a barrage of at least gamma 
and beta rays from a department angry 
at the thought I would want to print the 
letter in the first place. To my surprise, the 
department head was quite cordial. He 
took especial pains to thank me for my 
fairness, and explained the answer he had 
written. 

I published both letters as promised 
(and they took up the entire editorial 
page). Relations between the physics de 
partment and the Dailu Kansan took a 
turn for the better. Our “Letters to the 
Editor” column had paid off in good will 

Similarly, we improved relations with 
the intramural department by allowing 


them to answer a charge that the depart 
ment was showing favoritism to certain 
campus groups in its choice of referees 
Any “story” which might have been 
spread by publishing the first letter alone 
was effectively countered with the second 

Using the “first get an answer” method 
I handled letters of complaint against the 
university cafeteria, the administration, 
and attacks on students and faculty mem 
bers. This method not only eliminated crit 
icism for partiality but usually brought a 
more considered answer, rather than one 
written in the first heat of anger and re 
sentment. Also, it cut down the number 
of exchanges which make a letter feud so 
interminable. 

Our success showed the pointlessness of 
the old (and lazier) way of publishing a 
letter, then following it with an answer! 
two or three days later. And in the series 
of rebuttals the misinformation which 
was continually published could never be 
caught up with. The Daily Kansan made 
its “Letters” column pay dividends by 
clearing the air of vexations and com 
plaints, but took care not to spread mis 
information. 


MORE specific way in which the 
A Daily Kansan, through its “Letter” 
column, created good will was a bas 
ketball seating poll. This was a move to 
help the student body as a whole 
The building used for basketball games 
at the university can seat only one-half 
of the students at any single game. Much 
dissatisfaction had been voiced by stu 
dents at the plan used in previous years 
Anticipating the cry which would come 
when the basketball season rolled around, 
I published an editorial outlining various 


Turn to Next Page 
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Letters to Daily Kansan 


|Concluded from Page 9} 


plans. I asked students to make sugges- 
tions for carrying out these plans, and 
asked for their opinions as well. Many 
letters came in. 

When the administration called a stu- 
dent conference to confer on the seating 
problem, the Daily Kansan was johnny- 
on-the-spot with plan outlines, students’ 
opinions, suggestions for handling tickets, 
and our own conclusions on the subject. 
A satisfactory solution was reached based 
in large measure on the student opinion 
as expressed by those who wrote letters 
to the editor. 

After the student conference Otis Hill, 
Wichita, Kansas, president of Student 
Union Activities and a campus leader, told 
me, “Your ‘Letters to the Editor’ column 
is one of the best things about the Daily 
Kansan, It seems to me that most stu- 
dents look at the cartoon, then the head- 
lines, and then immediately turn to the 
editorial page to look at the letters. And 
from all I can gather they like not only 
the expressions of opinion, but the fair 
way you handle letters.” 


ECAUSE this method paid its way in 
good will, I went a step farther and 
began using letters as queries. Be- 

cause as editor I sometimes ran into a 
stone wall in getting information on cer- 
tain subjects, and was shunted away with 
“What are you so worried about? No 
one but you seems to be worked up over 
this,” I needed such a tool. 

A simple way to break through this hos- 
tile screen without endless haggling was 
to write a letter to the editor myself (mak- 
ing it anonymous with the notation, 
“Name withheld by request”). Then I 
would take this letter to the person from 
whom I wished to gain information and 
warn him that it was a letter to the editor, 


which had to be printed. But first could 
he give me an answer, “so we can pre- 
sent both sides of the picture”? 

This method, without fail, jarred loose 
the information and facts I wanted. “Let- 
ters to the Editor” became valuable as 
information-getters. 

Bt what does the editor do with the 
other types of letters that come in—the 
crackpot letters, the trifling complaints, 
and the letters of criticism of the newspa- 
per itself? Actually, the easiest to deal 
with were the crackpot letters. A brief 
answer to the effect that “The Daily Kan- 
san appreciates your letter, but regrets it 
cannot use it because of lack of space” 
usually solved the problem neatly. 

Trifling complaints are harder to han- 
dle. What might seem a molehill might 
actually be the mountain the letter-writer 
believed it to be. If any possibility of this 
appeared, printing the letter would be 
best. 


ORE painful are those letters which 
point out mechanical and reporting 
mistakes in the newspaper itself. 

Such mistakes in the Daily Kansan I had 
to trace down, and send a letter of ex- 
planation to the letter-writer. If the mis- 
take was grievous, I would publish the 
letter with an editorial note of apology 
and explanation. If we had made an hon- 
est mistake, I felt that a forthright apol- 
ogy helped us in the eyes of our readers. 

Worst of all are the letters directly crit- 
icizing the Daily Kansan editorial policy 
or its news judgment. The editor’s impulse 
(after he decides against tearing up the 
letter in his initial rate) is to publish it 
followed by a burning editorial note. But 
the editor runs the risk that students will 
think, “Well, he makes sure he gets the 
last word.” To many readers, this gives 





the editor a most unfair position. And 
such a consensus is damaging if the ed- 
itor is truly interested in keeping the 
marketplace free. 

Usually I published such letters of the 
criticism (if there were no false state- 
ments) without an editorial note, no mat- 
ter how pressing seemed the need for per- 
sonal justification. 

One letter which I did answer in full 
caused more comment and seemingly was 
read by more people than any editorial 
I wrote. I had written an editorial on the 
Russian situation. A student letter writer 
angrily demanded! “Who wrote this edi- 
torial? Why did he write it?” The writer 
practically challenged me to duel with 
words. I wrote an answer and printed it 
following his letter. After explaining my 
comments upon the Russian situation and 
citing the facts upon which I based my 
conclusions, I stressed the fact that I be- 
lieved I was entitled to my opinion just 
as he was entitled to his. 

Many students spoke favorably to me 
concerning this answer. Joe Murray, man- 
aging editor of the Lawrence Journal- 
World and a Sigma Delta Chi, wrote 
me a personal note commenting on the 
“fairness and clearness” with which I had 
made by statement. 

In its essence the “Letters to the Ed- 
itor” column must stress and maintain this 
ideal of fairness at all times. In this way 
they become more than just a way to fill 
up space on the editorial page. At the Uni- 
versity of Kansas they paid their way in 
furnishing ideas, information, and good 
will. They furnished students with vehi- 
cles for complaints and opinions. 

Deane W. Malott, chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Kansas, pointed out the ulti- 
mate value of the “Letters” column when 
he told me one day, “I like your treatment 
of letters to the editor. The Daily Kan- 
san’s policy of either bringing opposion 
letters to bear on the question, or in com 
menting briefly, shows an understanding 
of a newspaper's responsibility to the com- 
munity—a responsibility from which it is 
never free.” 





34 Accredited 


[Concluded from Page 6] 


Ohio State received approval in newspa- 
per management. 


EQUENCES in community journalism, 

called by various names in different 

institutions, were approved in Iowa, 
community journalism; Kentucky, com- 
munity weekly; Minnesota, community 
journalism; Missouri, weekly and small 
daily; Montana, community weekly; Ok- 
lahoma, news-advertising; Oklahoma A. 
& M., community journalism, and South 
Dakota State, rural journalism. 

Agricultural journalism curricula met 
the Council’s standards in Iowa State, 
Kansas State, Minnesota, Missouri, Okla- 
homa A. & M., and Wisconsin’s depart- 
ment of agricultural journalism. 

Iowa State, Kansas State, Oklahoma A. 
& M. and Wisconsin’s department of agri- 
cultural journalism received approval for 
the work in home economics journalism. 

Indiana and Missouri were accredited 
for sequences in pictorial journalism. 

Five institutions offering programs in 
the magazine field were approved. These 
were: Minnesota, Missouri, Northwest- 


ern, Syracuse, and Wisconsin. 

Work in highly specialized areas was 
recognized in accreditation of science 
journalism at Iowa State, communications 
and public opinion at Minnesota, and in- 
formative writing at Oklahoma. 

Schools on the present list will be 
asked to submit to re-examination within 
a five-year period, the Council announced. 

While Sigma Delta Chi had no official 
part in the accreditation program, most 
of the council and accreditation commit- 
tee were members of the fraternity. These 
included Mr. Marvin, chairman of the 
ACEJ; Dr. Luxon, chairman of the ac- 
crediting committee, and Dr. English, 
executive secretary who evolved the 
questionnaire used as a standard. The 
fraternity has active chapters in all but 
four of the accredited institutions (one of 
which is a college for women only). 





Otto F. List (Northwestern '28) of Chi- 
cago, is director of Chicago area promo- 
tion for the Wisconsin Centennial Expo- 
sition, being held at State Fair Park, Mil- 


waukee, August 7 to 29. Wisconsin’s $5,- 
000,000 “Little World’s Fair” will be the 
climax event in the year-long state cele- 
bration of the 100th anniversary of its ad- 
mission into the Union. 





OPEN 
A PUBLIC RELATIONS POSITION 
in New York City 


An outstanding national trade as- 
sociation is seeking an experienced 
newspaper man for its public rela- 
tions staff. Here are some of the qual- 
ifications desired: college graduate, 
35 years old or younger, press asso- 
ciation experience, newspaper report- 
ing and editing, publicity or public 
relations, if possible. Salary $7,500.00 
to start. Box 740, The QUILL, 35 E. 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Ill. 
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SEATTLE HOLDS NEWSPAPER SEMINAR—Working press tackles problems of Washington dailies. Left to 
right (seated) are Dick Pryne, copy desk, Seattle Times; Mel Sayre, assistant city editor, Times: Mrs. Barbara 
Elliot and H. J. Wetherby, managing editor, Aberdeen World: (standing) Bernie Jacobsen, city editor, Seattle Post- 
Intelligencer; Ben Sefrit, city editor, Bellingham Herald; Ernie Knight, city editor, Tacoma News-Tribune. 


Seattle Chapter Sponsors 
State Newspaper Seminar 


DAILY newspaper seminar to 
which “ivory tower” publishers 


were not invited was held on the 
University of Washington campus late 
last term. 

First of its kind ever held in the state 
of Washington, the seminar was devoted 
exclusively to new problems of interest to 
the working press. More than 40 top news 
men and women, representing virtually 
every daily newspaper of the state, at 
tended the sessions. 

The seminar was sponsored by the pro- 
fessional chapter of Sigma Delta Chi, the 
University of Washington school of jour 
nalism and the Allied Daily Newspapers of 
Washington. 

In addition to the regular seminar pro- 
gram, three special speakers addressed 
the group. They were Phillips Talbot of 
the Chicago Daily News foreign service; 
Russell Brines, chief of the Associated 
Press Tokyo Bureau; and Marshall Dana 
of Portland, editor of the editorial page 
of the Oregon Journal. 

Subjects discussed included cold type 
publications, effective use of pictures, poli- 
tics and the newspaper, newspaper read 
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ability, readership surveys, essentials of 
libel, organization of the city desk, news 
paper makeup, and editorial pages. 

Each session was followed by round-ta 
ble discussions. Copies of various issues 
of state dailies were analyzed in connec 
tion with many of the topics. 


the moderator for the seminar meet 

ings. Discussion leaders were Prof. 
George Astel and Prof. Merritt Benson of 
the journalism school; George Russell, Ta 
coma News-Tribune; Berne Jacobsen, Ed 
Stone and Clarence Murton, Seattle Post 
Intelligencer; Ross Cunningham and Hen- 
ry McLeod, Seattle Times; Bob Lucas, 
Yakima Republic-Herald; John McClel 
land Jr., editor, Longview Daily News and 
national secretary of Sigma Delta Chi; 
Abe Glassberg, Everett Daily Herald, and 
Howard Cleavinger, Spokane Spokesman- 
Review. 

The committee in charge of the seminar 
included Jack Blethen, Seattle Times; Jim 
Hutcheson, Associated Press (president of 
professional chapter of Sigma Delta Chi) ; 


Jae: BLETHEN, Seattle Times, was 


Prof. H. P. Everest and Prof. Merritt Ben 
son, University journalism school, and Irv 
Blumenfeld, University office of public 
information. 

“The reactions to this seminar for the 
working press was very favorable and we 
plan to make it an annual affair,” Pro 
fessor Everest, director of the journalism 
school, said. “We hope that over the years 
the seminars will help to maintain and im 
prove the standards of news reporting and 
editing throughout the state.” 

The Seminar was inaugurated at the 
suggestion of Ed Stone, chairman of the 
working press committee for the Associat 
ed Press membership, who polled mem 
ber papers on the project 


ooo 


Portland Chapter 
Initiates Five 


IVE veteran newspapermen were ini 
tiated by the Portland professional 
chapter of Sigma Delta Chi recently 

at the University club in Portland 
The new members are Harry Leeding, 
city editor of the Oregon Journal; Hollis 
Goodrich, former Portland newspaperman 
now operating a public relations agency; 
Malcolm Bauer, city editor of the Ore 
gonian; Don McLeod, executive sports 
editor of the Oregonian, and F. T. Hum- 

Turn to Next Page 
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BRIEFING NEW MEMBERS—Five professional initiates of the Portland chapter hear about Sigma Delta Chi 
from two national officers, John M. McClelland Jr. (holding manual), national secretary and editor of the Long- 
view (Wash.) Daily News and Alden C. Waite (extreme right), executive councillor and president of Southern 
California Associated Newspapers. The initiates (from left) are Hollis Goodrich, publicist; Don McLeod, execu- 
tive sports editor, Oregonian: Harry Leeding, city editor, Oregon Journal: Malcolm Bauer, city editor, Oregonian, 
and F. T. Humphrey, associate editor of the Journal editorial page. 


Chapters 


| Continued from Page 11 | 


phrey, associate editor of the Journal ed 
itorial page. 

Following the initiation ceremony, a 
chapter meeting was held in which Dick 
Syring turned over the office of president 
to Jack Foley. 

A brief talk of welcome to the new 
members was given by J. M. McClelland 
Jr., national secretary of Sigma Delta Chi, 
and editor of the Longview (Wash.) Daily 
News. Other speakers were Donald J. 
Sterling, managing editor of the Journal, 
and Alden C. Waite, executive councillor 
of the fraternity and president of South 
ern California associated newspapers. 





Five Are Elected 
By Detroit Chapter 


IVE new members were initiated into 

the Detroit professional chapter of 

Sigma Delta Chi at a recent dinner- 
meeting. 

They are Fred Black, director of public 
relations, Nash-Kelvinator Corp., Sprauge 
Holden, professor of journalism, Wayne 
University; Lindsay Williams, news super- 
visor, Michigan Bell Telephone Co., John 
D. Williams, editor, Play-goer magazine, 
and Walter Patton, Detroit editor, Iron 
Age magazine. 





Editor’s Note 


It was necessary to omit from 
the July and August issues the 
lists of missing members of Sigma 
Delta Chi which had been ap- 
pearing in the magazine since 
March. The list will be completed 
in fuiure issues of the magazine. 











Russell Barnes, foreign correspondent 
of the Detroit News, highlighted the ini- 
tiation-meeting with an informative talk 
on the Palestine situation. 

Len Barnes, associate editor of Motor 
News, Detroit AAA Club publication, was 
elected president of the Detroit profes- 
sional chapter at the annual election. 


307 Honored 


[Continued from Page 5] 


Gail Lenore Huibrevtse. Shirley Marilyn 
Lindsay, Lavonne Fay Strohm, Mary Pa- 
tricia Wolfe, Leora E. Zahorik. 

IOWA STATE COLLEGE—Mary Eliza 
beth Nichols, Irene Meyer. 

UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS—Clarke 
Munsell Thomas, Allan Wray Cromley, 
Anne Louise Scott, William Thomas Smith 
Jr., Alverta Doris Niedens, Cleo Orlene 
Norris, Robert Clayton Snyder. 


KANSAS STATE COLLEGE—Marijorie 
Nace, Nancy Diggle, June Duphorne, John 
Tasker. 

LOUISIANA STATE UNIVERSITY— 
Harry H. Kendall, James C. Prewitt, 
James M. Smith, Charles E. East. 

MARQUETTE UNIVERSITY — Kath- 
leen Carroll, Alida Kostka Smith, James 
McCrory, Joyce Werner, Rosemarie Spon- 
ner, Edwin Kennebec. 

UNIVERSITY OF MIAMI—Kay Sulli- 
van, Betty Jane Ruffley. Clifford Heinzel. 

UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN—Bruce 
D. Callander, Burrell M. Hendershot, Al- 
bert Mathieson, James L. Warner, Irwin 
Zucker, Sidney White. 

MICHIGAN STATE COLLEGE—Sylvia 
Ciernick, Jeanne Dwyer, William Grost, 
Gordon Hanna, Mary K. Helm, Janet He- 
mans, Winfield Holden, Dorothy Krock. 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA—Hel- 
en M. Schetter, John C. McDonald, Rob- 
ert J. Hohman, Charlotte H. Greenfield, 
Jerald Blizin, Earl R. Truax Jr., Betty M. 
Anderson, Gloria J. Olson, John A. 
Crampton, Richard A. Falb, Malcolm S. 
MacLean, Cyril G. Smith. 

UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI—Benja- 
min I. Magdovitz, Jack Elton Tolen, Ed- 
ward Lyle Tollefson, Wanda Lura Land, 
Gerald Jay Brown, Sidney Weintraub, 
Robert Bruce MacMakin, Guy Burnis 
Jackson, Jack Carter Fiedler, Gregory 
Newton Rose, Henry Hamilton Hunter, 
Charles E. Larkins, James Davis Wilson, 
Jerome Marks, Robert Norman Lindley, 
Earl Waters Porter, Arlene Marie Law- 
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THE BOOK BEAT 





By DICK FITZPATRICK 


UCH of the current discussion 
about radio is not based on fact, 


but on partial impressions, over- 
hearing supposedly informed discussions, 
and misinterpretations of the writings of 
radio’s critics. 

With a climate such as this, it is fortu 
nate that a book has been published 
which gives radio’s side in an informed, 
calm and intelligent manner. 

Lyman Bryson, CBS Counsellor on 
Public Affairs, explained radio in 27 
broadcasts over CBS. These have been 
edited by W. C. Ackerman and published 
as “Time for Reason about Radio” 
(George W. Stewart, Publisher, Inc., New 
York, $2.00). 

In an introduction, William S. Paley, 
chairman of the CBS board of directors, 
says that radio must be two things at the 
same time. “First, and primarily, radio is 
a mass medium that must serve the mass 
es. Next, and secondarily, it is a medium 
that must also serve the specialized needs 
of minority groups. ... We must recognize 
that the needs and claims of smaller 
groups upon our time have risen steadily 
with the growth and power of radio.” 

Paley meets complaints that radio ca 
ters to the masses by pointing out that 
critics “ignore the common sense fact 
that people will not listen to programs 
which they do not want, and sometimes 
do not understand, anymore than they 
will buy a magazine or newspaper which 
is unintelligible or foreign to their tastes.” 

In Bryson’s first discussion he points 
out that radio is both a public problem 
and a private problem. He observes that 
radio itself is a gadget. “It is without 
judgment. It has no morals. It will trans 
mit hatred and lies as swiftly and ac- 
curately as it will communicate any 
truth or wisdom that may be available.” 

There are three prime problems facing 
broadcasters, he says. They are the prob 
lem of taste, the problem of using broad 
casting to help the American people gov 
ern themselves with more intelligence and 
success, and the problem of freedom of 
speech. 

The second section of the book deals 
with the broadcaster and his audience, 
gauging audience size and listener taste, 
editing and policies, news on the air, 
talks and discussions on the air, documen 
tary and actuality programs, children’s 
programs, and daytime serials. 

Bryson says that CBS’s editors have 
four points on which they may question 
a program offered by a sponsor or his rep- 
resentative. They may turn it down be- 
cause it advertises something which CBS 
feels “should not be talked about on the 
air,” because the advertising copy is ob- 
jectionable, because the commercials are 
too long 

Bryson says CBS will not sell time for 
controversial or religious programs. “Con 
troversy, with one exception, is confined 
to the free discussion periods on sustain- 
ing time, because it is the belief of CBS 
that if time could be bought for argu 
ment, then the people who have the most 
money would inevitably dominate the 
arguments.” 


RYSON in an interesting discussion of 
the difference, according to CBS, be- 
tween news, news analysis and free 

discussion, says news analysts “are to tell, 
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if they can, why it (any news event) hap 
pened, the way it did, and what is to be 
expected next, and what wel! informed 
and intelligent and representative people 
are saying and thinking about what has 
happened.” This, he said, is vastly dif 
ferent from an individual editorial opin 
ion. Also, he said, there are news analysts 
on CBS, not commentators. 

“News programs state the fact,’ Bryson 
says in distinguishing between the types 
of information programs. “The news 
analysts undertake to tell what the facts 
mean. The talks and discussion programs 
give spokesmen from the general public 
the chance to say what the people think. 
By this combination of three kinds of pro 
grams, a network like CBS tries to meet 
one of its chief responsibilities, the re- 
sponsibility to enlighten and inform and 
to provide the channels by means of 
which Americans can compare opinions, 
study their problems, and make up their 
own minds.” 

The third section of the book presents 
other points of view. During the series 
of programs, Bryson invited guests to dis 
cuss radio with him. Subjects of these 
special discussions were American radio 
and the FCC, freedom and responsibility 
of American broadcasting, advertising on 
the air, public service advertising by ra- 
dio, and the responsibilities of broadcast 
ers, advertisers and listeners. 

Bryson’s guest discussing the last sub 
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ject was John Crosby, radio critic of the 
New York Herald Tribune who made this 
observation: “A simple description of 
some radio programs is criticism enough. 
I like to arouse a listener’s curiosity 
enough so that he tunes in on a program 
he has never heard of before. I feel there 
should be more ‘dial twisting’ in this 
country. A great many listeners are al 
most anchored to certain programs to 
which they have listened for years. A 
good radio column should act as a con 
science to the broadcasters and as an 
ear to the public.” 

The last section of Bryson’s book dis 
cusses radio as an instrument of enlight 
enment, In it, he says, “The radio is not 
a good medium for starting things, it ap 
pears, because radio is not likely to get 
a chance at the attention of the public 
until after they have already become in 
terested in some question or some cause 
When, however, the right time has ar 
rived, radio can do, and does, things that 
no other medium of communication could 
possibly do.” 

This book should help balance the scale 
in the current discussions about radio 
that are given in Siepmann’s “Radio’s Sec 
ond Chance” and White’s “The American 
Radio.” While both of these books are by 
honest men. They are intended to be criti 
cisms, and that is exactly what they are 

No journalism library can be complete 
without Bryson’s book. For those who are 
interested in radio as a career, and for 
those in radio, it is a good book to lend 
people who are seriously interested. To 
be fair, any instructor who assigns read 
ing in either White’s or Siepmann’s book 
should also refer the student to Bryson 





At Stanford, Richard Dudman was 
active on the “Daily.” After col- 
lege, he circled the world first as 
a sailor on a Norwegian freighter, 
later as a U.S. Naval lieutenant. 


These experiences came in handy. 
Last year, under an alias, he 


joined the Jewish D.P.’s . 


. . told 


the story of their trek from Europe 
to Palestine—a story which won 


RICHARD DUDMAN 
Stanford University 


him and THE DENVER POST an 


award for humanitarianism. 


THE DENVER POST 


Editor 
PALMER HOYT 





3nd Publisher 
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Picks Ponies 


[Concluded from Page 7| 


OT a small part of Rice’s success as 

a student handicapper was due to 

his use of a textbook. Yes, a text- 
book. It was “Horse-Racing,” an authori- 
tative and amusing study of the sport by 
Walter Steigleman, journalism professor 
at Indiana university, who probably is the 
academic pioneer as regards handicap- 
ping. 

Analyzing a race, Rice discovered, is no 
offhand job, at least so far as working time 
is concerned. At the beginning of the 
course he spent an average of one hour 
on each race, later cut this down to 30 
minutes. Some newspaper handicappers, 
on the other hand, necessarily spend as 
few as three minutes picking the 1-2-3 re- 
sults in a coming event. Considering such 
speed in doping a race, the professionals 
do pretty well. 

Like all handicappers, professional and 
otherwise, Rice quickly developed a “sys- 
tem.” Developing it, however, was strict- 
ly a trial-and-error task. In his earliest 
selections he considered, as the most im- 
portant prophetic index, a horse’s fastest 
time in covering the distance to be run. 

This index worked, but not well 
enough. So gradually he shifted his em- 
phasis to the horse’s fastest time in its 
last three races. By this method he could 
account for any recent changes in the 
animal’s condition. It seemed a fair “sys- 
tem” and Rice has stuck to it. 

Beyond this the student handicapper 
used such race-guessing yardsticks as 
speed ratings—based on the “secret” tim- 
ing formula of the Racing Form—class of 
the horse, its consistency in winning, dis- 
tance and condition of the track, and, of 
course, the jockey. By juggling all these 
factors, weighing one against another, 
Rice set down his weekly selections. 

What about the newspaper profession- 
als? To find out Rice interviewed handi- 
cappers on some of the Chicago dailies. 
One expert, Dick Thomas, who works for 
the Daily News under the name of Prince 
Yogi, frequently places most faith in the 


reputation of the stable owning the horse. 
Another, Dave Feldman of the Herald- 
American, a racehorse owner himself and 
for 18 years a professional handicapper, 
generally looks first at the animal’s 
“class.” That is, he views its breeding, its 
recent competition, the price its owner 
puts on the racer, the kind of track on 
which it has run, and similar factors. 


TUDENT Rice has no illusions as to 

handicapping. “Though form-picking 

is more accurate than stabbing a dope 
sheet with a hatpin, it’s certainly not an 
objective science,” he says. Why? “Sim- 
ply because you can read the form but 
the horses can’t.” 

Put another way, slavishly following a 
professional handicapper’s chocies prob- 
ably won’t make money for you. All such 
practice—or any other—will do is keep 
your losses down. 

Consequently, if you need those $2 bills, 
Rice cautions, don’t bet on the horses. If, 
however, you simply can’t resist the 
game’s lure, here are a few general hints, 
based on Rice’s academic experience, on 
how to bet wisely, though not safely: 

1. Saturday is the best day for the form 
player. That’s the day the bigger purses 
are offered and the better-known, more 
dependable horses are running. 

2. Bet with the track rather than with 
the bookmaker. Bookies’ odds sometimes 
aren’t nearly so favorable to the bettor as 
are the tracks’. Also, since your state gov- 
ernment may take a cut of the betting 
pool, your track losses may come back in 
the form of new lampposts or more effi- 
cient garbage collection. That’s gambling 
with a social welfare motive. 

3. Generally speaking, bet only to win, 
not to place or show. Prices for the latter 
finish-positions seldom make up for your 
losses on the majority of races. And stay 
away from the “maidens”—those horses 
which never have won a race—and the 
cheaper claiming-horses. 


ICE’S unique course, lasting ten 
weeks, was conducted in fool-proof 
manner. He handicapped Saturday 
programs at a different track each week, 
and his choices had to be mailed, to Dr. 





Pa 





Leonard Halpert 


MacDougall, postmarked not later than 
noon each Saturday. In this way the pro- 
fessor was sure his student had done his 
crystal-balling at least one hour before 
the day’s racing began. 

Not just for Rice but for Prof. Mac- 
Dougall as well did the course prove some- 
thing of a revelation. Each week the stu- 
dent submitted feature articles and inter- 
pretative commentaries dealing with var- 
ious aspects of horseracing, such as read- 
ing a racing form, choosing a “system,” 
understanding track odds and their sig- 
nificance, and analyzing pari-mutual sys- 
tems. 

Dr. MacDougall, who has yet to place a 
bet, read it all. Just what did he learn? 

“T learned,” he comments dryly, “that 
I've been smart all my life never to have 
bet on the horses.” 

Or, as someone has said, the day to start 
wagering on animals is the day animals 
start wagering on people. 
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ver, John Nichols Hager Jr. 

MONTANA STATE UNIVERSITY— 
Jean Marie Bartley, Molly Catherine 
Burke, Joan Mary Kuka, Gordon Elwood 
Nelson. 

UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA—Don- 
ald Amsden, Priscilla Bailey, George P. 
Miller. 

. UNIVERSITY OF NEVADA—Jane Per- 
ins. 

UNIVERSITY OF NORTH DAKOTA 
—William V. Misslin, Ronald R. Fett. 

NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY—Jer- 
ry Poole, Jeanne Riha, Marilyn Roberts, 
Byron Rice, William Brown, Paul Lund, 
Nan Robertson, Gerry Lindroth, Mar- 
jorie Shinn, Robert Crampton, E. Evalyn 
Grumbine McNally. 

OHIO UNIVERSITY—Robert William 
McCreanor, Patricia Jeanette Brider, Ju- 
lia Ann Ulrich, Richard Roy Paynter, Wil- 
liam Robert Lee. 

OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY—Calvin 
W. Mayne, Elizabeth A. Miller, Marshall 
A. Phillips, Harry Kohn Jr., Patricia A. 


Lanane, Dorothy M. Goldstein, Harold L. 
Dakin, Margaret Puchir. 

UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA — 
Charles Leland Ward, Billye Frances Ab- 
bott, Robert Morgan Henry, George Ed- 
gar Gurley, Frances Arlene Sands, Fred- 
erick Minard Jay, Mrs. Thelma Dickey 
Randle, Bette Jean Yarger. 

OKLAHOMA A. & M. COLLEGE—Joe 
H. Hodges, Durward E. Newsome, Mary 
E. Ross Speak, Allen D. Carleton Jr. 

UNIVERSITY OF OREGON—Mrs. Le- 
Jeune Griffith, Ross Yates, Miriam Sulli- 
van, Mrs. Mary M. Lynch, Maryellen 
Wright, Robert Frazier, Jane Ellsworth. 

PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE— 
Owen Spann, A. Roberta Hutchison, Joan 
Elizabeth Peters, John David Lambert, 
Marie Thompson, Mery! Brown, Robert 
Eldridge. 

SOUTH DAKOTA STATE COLLEGE— 
Jean Porter, Robert F. Karolevitz. 

UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALI- 
FORNIA—Herbert William Sunday, Rich- 
ard Edwin Eshelman, LeRoy John Han- 
sen, John Edward Beebe. 

SOUTHERN METHODIST UNIVER- 
SITY—Nathan Wyll, Julia Howell Crow, 
Odie Ernest Conine. . 

STANFORD UNIVERSITY — William 
H. Allen, Nancy M. Bannick, Jack D. 


Coleman, David M. DeLancey, Lorna P. 
Richardson. 

SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY — Walter 
Joseph Mordaunt, Dolores Anne Holm- 
quist, Thomas S. Iannaccone, Mary Louise 
Armani. 

TEMPLE UNIVERSITY—Arnold Sny- 
derman, Muriel Fried, Burton Siglin. 

UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS—Celia Su- 
sanne Catlett, Verna Mae Orts, John Mi- 
chael Connolly, Robert Earl Huchingson, 
Jamie Colleen Kiesling, Mrs. Mary Ethel 
Posey Baker, David Leon Bowen, Ham- 
ilton Bee Maule, Mary Nell Gibson, Arch 
Vernon Bryan, Lena Beth Curtis, James 
Malcolm Brown. 

UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON— 
Evelyn Ann Case, Madeline M. Jones, 
Marilyn J. Mathis, Carol B. Murdock, Rob- 
ert E. Reed, Robert F. Stein. 

WASHINGTON & LEE UNIVERSITY— 
Frederick Sherman Holley, Walter Brown 
Potter. 

UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN—Joyce 
E. Miller, Katsumi Hirooka, Luida San- 
ders, Stanley J. Buckles, Irene H. Mields, 
Ruth M. Moldenhauer, Thomas G. Chris- 
tofferson, Floyd J. Esche, Mr. Nenad Mi- 
haljevich, Vera S. Busch, Glenn E. Miller, 
Arlene J. Meyer, and Phyllis A. Plettner. 
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Picts Atlantic to Pacific, it’s simply terrific. 


Not in a generation — maybe not in two — has 
there been such a furor over a new development 


in cars, and such instant approval. 
In your first five minutes behind a Dynaflow* 
wheel you know why. 


You sense that this is not just the old way made 


better, but a whole new system of transferring 





power from engine to rear wheels. 


For the first time, oil does it all — replaces both 





the usual clutch AND the usual forward gears. 


Veo feel the result in new smoothness that’s like 


riding a mighty tide of flowing oil. 





4 
ey / 


yam, 


BUICK alone has all these features 
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You glide from standstill to road speed in one 
smooth unbroken sweep of power — stop by 


pressing the foot brake—go again by feeding gas. 


Not another blessed thing to do, normally, with 
this blissful drive — except steer, of course, and 
flick the lever when you park or back up. 


Cletside engineers look at Dyraflow and say, 
“Now you've got something!” 


You'll say so too — once you handle a Buick 
ROADMASTER with this new driving magic. Then, 
we believe, you'll make fast tracks to your Buick 
dealer’s and place your firm order, with or with- 
out a car to trade. 


*Dynajlow Drive is available at extra cost on Buick Roadmaster model nly 


White sidewall tires, as illustrated, available at extra cost 


© DYNAFLOW DRIVE (Optional, Roadmaster Series) © TAPER-THRU STYLING (Super and Roadmaster) © QUADRUFLEX COIL SPRINGING 


® ROAD-RITE BALANCE * DUOMATIC SPARK ADVANCE ° HI-POISED FIREBALL POWER * SOUND-SORBER TOP LINING 
¢ FLEX-FIT OIL RINGS ¢ RIGID TORQUE-TUBE * SAFETY-RIDE RIMS 


Supe md Roadmaster 


¢ VIBRA-SHIELDED RIDE * TEN SMART MODELS °¢ BODY BY FISHER 


Tune in HENRY J. TAYLOR, Mutual Network, Mondays and Fridays 


WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT BUICK WIiL BUILD THEM 


Rjwitek Reatlasiler 


SEE YOUR NEAREST BUICK DEALER 
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Ss" 
A 
os Fine Meeting Hall Especially 
$ Suited for Newspaper Men 


it you'd like to get together regularly with your comrades- 
at-arms of the newspaper fraternity, this will interest you. 
Here is a good-sized hall, large enough to hold many thousands 
... yet equally accessible to the newsman from Canton, Ohio, 
and Canton, China. 
Sizable speaker's platform, superb acoustics—you can hear 
well anywhere in the house. Highly suitable environment for 
discussing all subjects of current concern in the newspaper 
world . . . most likely spot to catch up with many old friends. 


For full details, please write... 














EDITOR & PUBLISHER 
The Newspaper for Newspaper People 
TIMES TOWER, TIMES SQUARE, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 


P. S. We almost forgot. The rent is five dollars a year for 52 weekly meetings. Think of it! 





